burden of proof. I set forth the allegation that the Talmud of the Land of Israel 
exhibits a structure and follows a system and therefore exhibits a commonly- 
intelligible rationality. The claim to write an academic commentary explicitly 
states that proposition. For the tractate before us, I have therefore to adduce 
evidence and argument. 


I maintain that through the normal procedures of reasoned analysis we may 
discern in the tractate a well-crafted structure. I hold that the structure made 
manifest, we may further identify the purpose and perspective, the governing 
system of thought and argument, of those who collected and arranged the 
tractate’s composites and put them together in the way in which we now have 
them. By “structure” I mean, how is a document organized? and by “system,” 
what do the compilers of the document propose to accomplish in producing this 
complete, organized piece of writing? The answers to both questions derive from 
a simple outline of the tractate as a whole, underscoring the types of compositions 
and composites of which it is comprised. Such an outline tells us what is principal 
and what subordinate, and how each unit — composition formed into composites, 
composites formed into a complete statement — holds together and also fits with 
other units, fore and aft. The purpose of the outline then is to identify the character 
of each component of the whole, and to specify its purpose or statement. The 
former information permits us to describe the document’s structure, the latter, its 
system. 


While the idea of simply outlining a Talmud-tractate beginning to end may seem 
obvious, I have never made such an outline before, nor has anyone else. (I have 
provided complete outlines for the Mishnah and for the Tosefta in relationship to 
the Mishnah, and, not always in outline form, for the Midrash-compilations of late 
antiquity as well) Yet, as we shall now see, the character of the outline dictates all 
further analytical initiatives. Specifically, when we follow the layout of the whole, 
we readily see the principles of organization that govern. These same guidelines 
on organizing discourse point also to the character of what is organized: complete 
units of thought, with a beginning, middle, and end, often made up of smaller, 
equally complete units of thought. The former we know as composites, the latter 
as compositions. 


Identifying and classifying the components of the tractate — the composites, the 
compositions of which they are made up — we see clearly how the document 
coheres: the plan and program worked out from beginning to end. When we 
define that plan and program, we identify the facts of a pattern that permit us to 
say in a specific and concrete way precisely what the compilers of the tractate 
intended to accomplish. The structure realizes the system, the program of analysis 
and thought that takes the form of the presentation we have before us. From what 
people do, meaning, the way in which they formulate their ideas and organized 


